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to the request for money on the part of a King who had
turned a deaf ear to the demands of the House of Commons.
After every exertion had been made during nine months, the
amount of money obtained barely exceeded 23,0007. Then
there was a pause. In November, 1615, the work of collection
began again, and after eight more months had been spent in
pressing the people to contribute, a further sum, nearly amount-
ing to i5,ooo/., was obtained. In the following year a last pay-
ment, of rather less than 5,ooo/., was gradually raised. The
whole sum thus obtained from the people of England was no
more than 42,6007. As 23,5007. had already been paid by the
City of London and by the Bishops and the courtiers previously
to the general appeal, the total result of the Benevolence may
be calculated at not much more than 66,ooo/., or less than
two-thirds of the value of a single subsidy with its accompany-
ing fifteenth.1

No doubt care was taken not to utter a single word which
might deprive these payments of their character of voluntary
Means used contributions. But the Council certainly allowed
to obtain it. jtse]f to g{ve very Str0ng hints that it would not be
well with those who refused to pay. It was significant that the
judges of assize were entrusted with the task of recomiTiending
payment Those whom they addressed must have known well
how probable it wras that they might some day or other be
dependent for at least some portion of their property upon
these novel collectors of contributions. Several instances have
been reported to us in which we can easily trace the spirit in
which these free gifts were asked for. When Whitelocke, who
had property in Buckinghamshire, came before the judges,
they refused to receive his name, in hopes of being able to
make a better profit of him if they could deal with him in
London. As he had no wish to be cajoled in this manner, he
put down his name on the roll for 27., whilst their attention was
called away in another direction. Two of his acquaintances,
however, were not so fortunate. Lord Knollys took the
liberty of putting down their names, without their consent, for 57,

1 Receipt Books; Breviates of the Receipt; Dormant Privy Seal
Books, R. 0.